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Hotes, 
JOAN OF ARC. 

Ir in this age of money-making and 
self the spirit of chivalry be dead, there 
is still in the name and fame of Joan of Arc 
an irresistible charm—not only to French- 
men, but also to the le of at least every 
European nation. No figure in history is, 
indeed, better known. The people of Orleans, 
with becoming gratitude, continue to cele- 
brate the anniversary of their deliverer’s 
victory of 8 May, 1429; and it is somewhat 
singular that at or about the time when this 
celebration was made for the present year, 
and of her proposed canonization, I should 
have the good fortune to add to the 
many other important “finds” which my 
extensive collections have afforded the 
discovery of a unique and well-executed 
original and contemporary drawing of the 
monument erected in that city, in 1458, to 
the memory of the heroic Maid, on the ancient 
bridge—the scene of her chief exploits. This 
drawing, in gold and colours, on vellum, size 
about 5in. by 4in., is, notwithstanding its 
age, in excellent condition, and, having 
evidently beén made on the spot, is full of 
minute and doubtless accurate detail, even to 
the grass and weeds growing on the monu- 


ment. It is surrounded by a narrow black 
and gold border, on the lower part of which 
is written in letters of gold, “Sur Le Pont 
D’Orléans,” and bears generally a strong 
resemblance to the illuminated miniatures 
met with in some fifteenth-century manu- 
scripts. Although purchased by me amongst 
other things at a London auction about 
twenty years since, it was afterwards long 
mislaid, so that until quite recently I was 
unable to satisfy mga whether my idea of 
its subject was correct ; this, however, it is 
now proved to have been. The discovery, as 
settling many doubtful points, cannot but 
be regarded as of the highest interest to the 
historian and antiquary. Respecting this 
monument I have consulted many French 
works, dating from an early period to almost 
the present time ; but before describing it in 
detail as represented in my drawing, and 
stating my views on the subject generally, I 
think it well to give the followin extract 
from a modern French writer, which I have 
translated into English as literally as pos- 
sible. It will furnish probably the fullest 
and best information obtainable as to the 
history and description of the monument, 
and show the discrepancies of the other 
chief writers on certain points in regard 
thereto. I may, however, first state that the 
ancient bridge above referred to, which is not 
now extant, stood higher up the river (Loire) 
than the modern one, and near to the site of 
the present railway bridge ; it rested in the 
centre on an island. 

M. Ch. Aufrére-Duvernay, in his pamphlet 
entitled ‘Notice Historique et Critique sur 
les Monumens érigés 4 Orléans en l’Honneur 
de Jeanne Darc’ (second edition, Paris and 
Orleans, 1855), after referring to the reversal 
in 1456 of the sentence on the Maid by which 
she suffered death at Rouen in 1431, and to 
certain marks of esteem shown to their de 
- ape by the people of Orleans, proceeds 
thus :— 

Translation. 

“But these marks of esteem were insufficient 
for the gratitude of the people of Orleans. They 
would render to their deliverer an honour that no 
other hero of the Middle Ages had yet obtained. 
Charles VII., upon their earnest entreaties, granted 
them authority to erect a monument to the Maid. 
The ladies and young ladies of Orleans would pay 
all the expense.* The historians of the reign of 


* “*Vidiego oculis meisin ponte Aurelianoerectam 
hujus Puellz z2neam imaginem...... cum inscriptione 
positam fuisse, hoc tempore, opera sumptuque vir- 
ac matronarum Aurelianiensium in memoriam 

iberate ab e& urbis Anglorum obsidione’ (Pontus 
Heuterus, lib. iv., ‘Rerum Burgundarium His- 


toria’). Pontus Heuterus was provost of Arnheim, 
in Guelderland. This i 


historian of the sixteenth 
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Louis XI., accustomed to attribute everything to 
the king have falsely attributed the glory of it to 
Charles VII. Louis of Orleans, born in 1542, and 
author of the ‘ Recueil d’Inscriptions en ’Honneur 
de la Pucelle,’ leaves no doubt existing in this 
respect ;* we can even invoke the unsuspec 
testimony of a Protestant writer :— 

***Tt is on account of envy and lof) wrong that 
they wish to do us that none has said, in order to 
cast them below, that our people and roisters have 
spoken very ill of [literally, fired with their cannon 
= the Maid and the Virgin, who caused the in- 
habitants [of Orleans] to make [the monument] 
upon the bridge, from the jewels of their women 


and girls. 

“fe is then justly that the ladies of Orleans 
claim the honour of having signalized their grati- 
tude and admiration for the heroine of Domrémy, 
in erecting from their savings a monument upon the 
theatre of her exploits. 

“This monument in bronze, the second which 
has been founded in France, is raised upon the part 
up the river of the second pier of the ancient bridge. 

pon a calvary in lead, at the foot of a crucifix,t+ 


and in presence of the Virgin Mary, Charles VII, 
and the Maid were represented kneeling, their heads 
bare, the hands put together [in prayer), and armed 
with long lances. Near to Charles VII. one saw 
a crowned helmet; a simple helmet was near Joan 
of Arc, whose long hair floated upon her shoulders, 
The crown of thorns was at the foot of the cross, 
and by a fiction with which policy had already im. 
bued men, the benefactress and her ungrateful 
oblige, associated thus in a common thought, pray 
God in memory of the secret* known only to their two 
selves: they had executed it by the intercession of the 
fo w they thus tha: for it together (Du 

ys 

““A great number of historians of the highest 
merit have described this first monument erected 
by the people of Orleans in honour of Joan of Are; 
the most learned, the most conscientious, report 
that in the original Christ was not attached to the 
cross, but rested upon the knees of Mary. We have 
scrupulously examined all the opinions given u 
this subject, and, in slighting strong presumptions 
resulting from passages of Du Lys which speak of a 
bare cross, of La Suussaye,t of Symphorien Guyon,t 


from an eye-witness, Georges Chate- 
lain, who knew Joan of Arc and all her conduct, 
and had explained it in a life of Philippe le Bon 
remaining in manuscript in the Low Countries 
(p. 129). The most important passages of Pontus 
Sesterve are mentioned in the work of Hordal 
entitled ‘Heroine nobilissime Johanne dArc 
Lotharinge, vulgo Aurelianensis puelle historia, 
ex variis gravissime atque incorruptissime fidei 
scriptoribus excerpta, ejusdem mavortie virginis 
innocentia 4 calumniis vindicata, authore Johanne 
Hordal, serenissimi ducis Lotharingiz consiliario et 
L. V. doctore ac professore publico in alma uni- 
versitate Ponti-Mussana.—Ponti-Mussi, apud 
Melchiorem Bernardum......m.p.c.xu.’ The frontis- 

iece [engraved title) of this work represents the 
rst monument of Joan of Arc restored. It con- 
tains, besides, two portraits of the heroine by 
Léonard Gautier. One represents to us the Maid 
sword in hand, the other shows us her on horse- 


* “* A Dei gloriam incomparabilem, ad virginis 
matris commendationem, ad Caroli VII. decus, 
ad laudem Janz [sic] Arxex et tanti operis eternum 
monumentum, senatus populusque Aurelianensis, 
matroneque et virgines Aurelianenses, virgini 
fortissime, viragini cordatissime, post annuas 
decretas supplicationes, hanc crucem hasque statuas, 
pontemque tanti miraculi testem, autoritate regia 
poni curaverunt’ (Louis d’Orleans). This inscrip- 
tion was part of the ‘ Recueil de Plusieurs Inscrip- 
tions,’ proposed to fill the tables under the statues 
of Charles VII. and the Maid of Orleans, which 
are erected, equally armed and kneeling on the 
two sides of a cross, the image of the Virgin Mary 
being at the foot of it, upon the bridge of the city 
of Orleans since the year 1458, and divers pieces 
made in commendation of the same Maid, of her 
brothers, and of posterity; , Charles Du _ Lys, 
*De Vimprimerie de Edme Martin, rue Saint- 
Jacques, au Soleil-d’Or, 1628.’” 

+ ***Sunt qui fabulam que de Puella Johanna 
scribimus putant, sed preterquam quod recentioris 
sit memoriz, omniumque scriptorum libri qui tunc 
vixerunt mentionem de ea preclaram faciant ; vidi 
ego meis oculis in Aureliano, trans Ligerim 
wdificato, erectam hujus Puelle eneam imaginem, 


coma decore per dorsum fluente, utroque genu 
coram neo crucifixi Christi simulacro nixam’ 
(‘Joanne Darc Historia, autore Hordal,’ p. 122).” 

* “Sala, a qeatomperery author, has made clear 
the secret which been between the king and th 
Maid. This secret was revealed to N. Sala by the 
Seigneur de Boisi, the friend and particular con- 
fidant of Charles VII. In speaking of the critical 
situation of the king, enclosed on all sides by his 
enemies, N. Sala adds: ‘The king in this extreme 
thought entered one morning into his oratory all 
alone ; and there he made a prayer to our Saviour 
within his heart, without pronunciation of words, 
wherein he required Him devoutly, if it might ke 
so, as he was true heir descended from the noble 
house of France, and as justly the kingdom ought to 
belong to him, that it might please Him to keep and 
defend it for him, or, at the worst, to give him 
grace to escape without death or prison, and that he 
might be able to escape into Spain or into Scotland, 
which were both anciently friends and allies of the 
kings of France; and for that [reason] had he chosen 
there his refuge.’ The Maid spoke to the king of 
this secret. prayer (‘Exemples de Hardiesses de 
Plusieurs Rois et Empereurs,’ by N. Sala, manu 
—_ in the Imperial Library ; De verdi, 
pp. 65 seq.). 

+ “**Cives Aurelianenses Regi Carolo et Puelle 
liberatrici statuas wneas in principio pontis colle 
carunt, de geniculis Christum in ulnis_ mattis 
compatientis adorantibus, in secreti quod supra 
memoravimus argumentis et quotannis octava maii 
solemnem processionem celebrant in totius rei geste 
gratam sempiternam que memoriam ’ (La Saussaye, 

Annales de l’Eglise d'Orléans,’ lib. xiv. 13).” 

~ “ The honour of our most worthy Maid having 
thus been retrieved by the irrefragable authority 
of the Pope, all good French people rejoiced greatly 
at it, and porteeney the tae of Orleans, w 
shortly after this celebrated judgment, e 
upon the extremity of the bridge at the entrance 
to their city the image in bronze of Our Lady of Pily 
represented at the foot of the cross, holding the body 
of the Saviour in her lap, and on one side the statue 
of the King Charles vit. and on the other that o 
the Maid, in like manner of bronze. The king an 
the Maid were represented kneeling, as suppliants, ia 
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and from a gold medal commemorative of this first 
monument,* we believe, with the Abbé Dubois, 
whose authority is so powerful in that which con- 
cerns Joan of Arc and the siege of Orleans, that 
Christ was on the cross, the Virgin in tears stand- 
ing, and Charles VII. and Joan of Arc kneeling. 
ri the personages were of natural size. 

“Tn 1824, the year of his death, the Abbé Dubois 

blished a very short notice of the monuments 
of Joan of Arc. This small treatise, now — rare, 
contains some very curious notes extracted from 
the accounts of the city, and a lithograph. M. 
Dubois invokes to the support of his opinion the 
testimony of Pontus Heuterus. He renders famous, 
also, an ancient picture belonging to the Mairie, 
representing a view of Orleans taken from the left 
bank of the Loire, to the east of the Touwre/les. 

“One cannot deny that this picture is prior to 
1562, since one sees in it the Belle-Croiz and the 
monument of the Maid such as they were before 
they were destroyed by the Protestants in 1562. 
What renders this picture extremely precious is 
that one knows neither pictures nor 4 
which represent these two ancient monuments. In 
that of the Maid one sees not a simple cross, but a 
Christ with the Holy Virgin standing near the 
cross, Charles VII. kneeling on one side, and Joan 
of Arc on the other, holding her standard. 

“M. de Buzonniére, whose indefatigable zeal, 
well known to archzologists, has thrown = 
upon so many interesting questions, names also, 


order to hint that the king persecuted by the Eng- 
lish and this generous virgin sent to relieve him 
had obtained help by virtue of the cross and by the 
intercession of the Virgin of Virgins, and, more- 
over, to represent that the Maid had b prophetic 
irit known the devout prayer made y King 
les before the image of Our Lady of Pity for 
the preservation of France, when he was in his 
oratory of the Chateau de Loches (Symphorien 
Guyon, curé [parson] of St. Victor of Orleans).” 
*«“The erection of this first monument has 
been commemorated by a gold medal, described in 
‘France Métallique,’ by Jacques Debie. The re- 
verse of this medal represents it absolutely such as 
the engraving published in front fi e., the engraved 
title] of the work of Jean Hordal makes it known, 
save some accessories which are not there repre- 
sented, such as the helmets of Charles VII. and 
Joan of Arc, and the crown of thorns of the Saviour. 
Here is the description of Jacques Debie: ‘Caro- 
lus VII. Dei . gra . Franc . rex . Christianiss.’ 
‘The obverse preserves to the eyes of ——_ the 
of the monarch named, in a walking position 
the whole bust armed, the head adorned 
with a crown covered with fleurs-de-lis and Is.’ 
Reverse: ‘A Domino . factum . est . istvd.’ ‘It 
represents the Virgin at the foot of the cross, holding 
upon her knees the dead body of her Son, taken 
down by His friends. The two effigies kneeling on 
both sides are to show, in this thanksgiving, the 
king on one side fully armed, and Joan the Maid 
on the other, also armed, her hair dishevelled upon 
her arms so as to recognize her.’ Under the exergue: 
‘Aurel . civit . obsid . liber . grati . animi. civ. 
H. M. P. CC.’ And this monument is still seen, of 
bronze, of the size of nature, upon the bridge of the 
city named, at the right hand of those who enter. 
We shall, besides, name an engraving of this monu- 
ment inserted in the ‘ Histoire de France,’ in folio, 


of Jean de Serres, vol, i. 


in support of the opinion that we have advanced, 
a pertectly exact drawing of the second restoration 
yerformed by Desfriches [in 1771], and showing 
Christ stretched upon the knees of Mary. 

“The place of this first monument is indicated 
in the fragment of a picture painted by Martin in 
1741. This picture is the property of M. Bordas. 
We say that the place oul of the monument is 
indicated in eee by Martin, because really 
it is there re uced on so small a scale that it is 
scarcely possible to give the form or dimensions of it. 

“In 1562 the Protestants took possession of 
Orleans, ‘when some insolent and senseless soldiers 
rushed with rage upon the honourable statue of 
this chaste amazon, Joan the Maid, which they 
yulled down from above its pillar raised upon the 

ire at Orleans and broke it furiously’ (‘ Histoire 
au vray’). 

“The images of Christ and the Virgin were 
broken, and one had much trouble to save the 
statue of the king from the fury of these vandals. 

“On the 9th of October, 1570, the city made with 
Jean Hector Lescot, called Jacquinot, the followin 
bargain to recast the images of the Virgin an 
Maid, to repair the crucifix, and make all other 
reparations to the monument of the Maid. This 
original bargain exists in one of the cartons of the 
public library of Orleans, and we earnestly counsel 
amateurs to examine it with care (Library of Orleans, 
MS. 

*** Before Gerard Dubois appeared Hector Lescot, 
founder, dwelling at Orleans, called Jacquinot, who 
confessed that he had undertaken and undertakes 
with the mayor and aldermen, who have and do 
put into his hands that which follows, in what is 
requisite to recast and resolder the effigies of Our 
Lady of Pity and the Maid which used anciently 
to be upon the bridge of this city. Firstly is 
necessary to resolder the body of the said Maid, 
except the legs, arms, and hands; then to resolder 
anew a lance with the standard turning at the end 
of the said lance, her helmet with a plume, a sword 
and spurs, a cross, a pelican, three iron nails, a 
chaplet of thorns at the upper part of the cross, 
another lance on the other side of the cross and a 
sponge ; further, to resolder an arm to the crucifix 
and to put a large piece to the stomach; to make 
an encolleture [?] at the neck-stock of several other 
pieces as it is requisite to do and to resolder; and 
also to repair several blows from arquebuses to the 
body and head of the king, and to remake a crown 
which is put upon his coat of arms; and generally 
to do all that which will be requisite, and to make 
up and fix the said Maid in like fashion as she used 
to be. For making which the said mayor and 
aldermen shall furnish copper and brittle brass, 
lead and other materials necessary for same; 
and as to the moulds, the said [under]taker shali 
make them at his [own] costs and expenses......in 
consideration of the sum of 120 livres Tournois. 


W.L KR. VY. 
(To be continued.) 


“ PARROT-LIKE.” 

I HAVE an old friend, a dab at Russ, an 
inmate of our house for twenty years. He is 
grey, but not with years, for in appearance, 
spirit, and sopetite he is extremely young, 
not to say hobbledehoyish, He sits beside 
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me as I write—sits, as is his wont, outside 
his cage (for he happens at present to be a 
parrot), on the topmost wires near the brazen 
vase, which he les apparently selected as 
the most slippery and uncomfortable place. 
and he eyes me inquisitively, as if he had 
some inkling of my present purpose. The 
fact is that my wife, to whom I have been 
discoursing on the monumental importance 
of the ‘H. E. D.,’is nervous lest, when broach- 
ing the letter P, the dictionary should, with- 
out demur, explain the term “ parrot-like” as 
applicable to sounds and syllables repeated 
by rote, “as a parrot talks, indiscriminately,” 
and I hold a brief on behalf of my feathered 
client. The following is a rough draft of my 
case. 

The ancients, as we know, éalled all 
foreigners, indifferently, barbarians (4ar-bar, 
confused sounds), from regarding their 
utterances as little better than babble, and 
vet, as Prof. Max Miiller reminded us in his 
Science of Language,’ those very barbarians 
became the first linguists and scholars. The 
Russians, time out of mind, have dubbed the 
Germans niemtsi, or “ dummies,” a name still 
bestowed by the peasants on all European 
strangers. But just as the terms “dumb as 
a fish” and “blind as a mole” arose from 
fallacies now exploded, so I hold that 
the expression “ parrot-like ” as applied to 
human talk is a misnomer, and that some 
parrots, at any rate, when they imitate cer- 
tain sounds, generally attach a distinct mean- 
ing of their own to them, though perhaps 
that meaning may be, and often is, quite 
different from the ordinary one. But do not 
men misapply words in much the same way! 
The name of “ dog ” (man’s noble and intrepid 
friend) is cast at some sneaking cur of the 
genus homo, and that of “goose” (a most 
intelligent fowl) at any cclien. simpering 
idiot in pants or petticoats. Of course parrots 
will often rattle off a string of noisy, disagree- 
able sounds and cries from their repertory 
without rhyme or reason ; but what are we 
to say to the music-hall, not musical, public 
which delightedly yells in the frantic chorus 
to such songs as ‘Slap-Bang’ or ‘Tommy, 
make Room for your Uncle,’ which we some of 
us heard in our youth? However, parrots, 
like men, if they sometimes joke, must some- 
times be in earnest. Be it remembered that 
birds in captivity use a foreign language— 
acquired sounds. Doubtless in their own 
haunts they understand their own cries and 
vernacular well enough, and I submit that 
the term “parrot-like,” in its present dis- 
paraging sense, constitutes a libel, or at least 
an unmerited reflection, on this intelligent 


bird. Itis as unmanly to imprison a bird gg 
it is a fellow-creature, and then heap abuse oq 
his head. In —— of my contention that 
parrots talk and telegraph intelligently, | 
adduce the following particulars. iss grey 
parrot for years generally “assisted” at our 
meals, and if not promptly supplied with 
some of the current eatables or drinkable 
never failed to draw attention to the neglect 
by three smart raps with his beak on the side 
ot his cage, at the same time crying in R 
“ How-do-do, popka?” and bobbing up 
down like a cockatoo or roadside mendicant 
until his needs were satisfied. This insistence 
became a nuisance, for one man’s meat (such 
as parsley )is another bird’s poison, and stuffing 
excellent in roast goose, is bad for parrots, so 
that we had our pet consigned at mealtimes 
to a back room communicating with ou 
suite (N.B., lodgings at St. Petersburg are on 
flats). Now mark what followed. During 
the first week or two the bird, on hearing afar 
the clatter of cups or plates, would hammer 
away until his poor nose must have felt quite 
sore, dropping, however, the polite bowing 
and “how-do-doing” (for we watched him 
through a chink). But finding his efforts 
painfully fruitless (and fruit, by the way, is 
a vast favourite with him), he soon, like a 
retired table-turner or postman, abandoned 
his rapping practices, and would sit aloof in 
moody meditation, but not fancy free, for he 
much fancied some of the “grub” being eaten. 
One day we heard an awful yelping and 
whimpering from the further room, and, 
rushing in, found that our little pug had put 
his nose too near the open cage-door, in search 
of casual fragments, and had been sharply 
punished by the “beak” for his would-be 
ger me. Poor puggy was caught up b 
is pitying mistress and fondled and fed, 
whilst poll, who is a very jealous fellow, 
looked glumly on. Weeks (I think, months 
passed away, and the incident of the tweak 
nozzle was well-nigh forgotten, when one 
fine (or it may have been rainy) morning at 
breakfast exactly the same yelps and whim- 
pering sesounded from the distant room. We 
again ran to succour and comfort the mis- 
guided pup, but, after carefully searching 
and hunting in every possible and impossible 
nook and corner, there was not the ghost of 4 
dog there. Meanwhile, poll, with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye, sat bowing and rapping 
and saluting as of yore. resently 
maid, who had been away to market more 
than an hour, returned with the dog at her 
heels, and assured us that he had been with 
her all the time. The case was now perfectly 
clear. Poll, as he sat cogitating in banish- 
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ment, must have followed out something like 
this line of argument :— 

“This ugly, flat- nosed brute of a featherless 
quadruped had only to howl and squeal to brin 
everybody running to his aid with caresses ant 
tit-bits, whereas my reiterated appeals are being 
wasted on the desert air. I will e’en try the dog's 
dodge too.” 

Well, poll was rewarded for his ingenuity, 
and the best of it is that from that day to 
this, though he adheres in moderation to his 
rapping, &c., when admitted to the dining- 
room, and never apes the dog there, yet he 
always commences the action by yelping and 
squealing when away in the background 
bringing up his reserves of raps, bows, an 
how-do-do’s only when somebody answers 
hissummons. Moreover, he never raps, bows, 
salutes, barks, or squeals except in connexion 
with the commissariat question. I could add 
many details of this parrot’s intelligence, as 
distinguished (by some) from instinct. For 
instance, though fast friends with our house- 
hold cat, he intensely abhors strange ones, 
and always clamours for their expulsion by 
loud cries of “ Kiss, kiss, miaou, miaou,” in 
violent alarm and with ruffled plumage. He 
will extract the wooden peg of his water-pan, 
sharpen it with his adamant beak (with 
which, however, he has never bitten any one, 
save in the way of kindness), and employ it 
asa comb to scratch his poll with. He also, 
by a clever twist of his beak, sends spinning 
round the large brass ring suspended in his 
e,and as it assumes a pendulum motion 
in its oscillations, he stoops cautiously down 
and gives a flat back, like a cuckoo when 
reparing to bundle out his foster brothers 

m their invaded nest. In this manner he 
gets his back gently stroked, of which he is 
very fond. 

I think the above account, which is literally 
true and ungarnished, goes to prove that 
birds, like some men, know what they want 
to say, though they may not always know 
how to say it. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 

“SABLE sHrouD.”—In David Mallet’s ballad 
entitled ‘ Margaret’s Ghost,’ which hasa place 
in Bishop Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient 
lish Poetry,’ we read that when the lady’s 
grimly ghost stood at William’s feet, 

Clay-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her sable shroud. 
There seems no doubt that what is indicated 
is the garment in which the corpse had been 
buried, though, of course, shroud has other 
meanings. If this be so, one would like to 
know whether it is described as sable by 


poetical licence, for the sake of intensifying 
the grimliness of the apparition, or whether 
the writer was describing what he had seen 
or heard of. In former days, as at the 
present, corpses were sometimes buried in the 

arments they had been accustomed to wear 
> a life, but when this was not the case 
I think the shrouds were almost always 
white or the natural colour of woollen. The 
form “sable shroud” caught the popular ear. 
I have often met with it in verse of later 
date than Mallet’s ballad. An example of 
it occurs in some lines by Lady Gilbert, 
which are quoted in the Weekly Register of 
7 May (p. 585) :— 

I travelled on a windy cloud 
That sailed the midnight sky, 
And saw, wrapped in a sable shroud, 
This world go wheeling by. 
ASTARTE. 
[And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 
Milton, ‘ Lycidas,’ 1. 22. 


A Lost Brass.—A small monumental brass 
of a priest was found some years ago in the 
ruined chapel of St. Nou, near St. David's, 
and up to about the year 1859 is reported to 
have been in the possession of Archdeacon 
Davies, Canon of St. David’s. Inquiry of the 
present representatives of the family fails to 
elicit any trace of its present whereabouts. 
I know of two rubbings, taken about 1851, 
and have a print of one, kindly supplied me. 
The brass dates from the fourteenth century, 
and shows chasuble, apparels, and maniple. 
Can any correspondents give any information 
likely to lead to its locale? It would be very 
interesting to get it, if possible, placed in the 
cathedral, now bein restored, parti- 
cularly as there are but some thirteen brasses 
altogether known in Wales. 

AtrreD Hatt. 

Swansea. 


“ PoLLICE VERSO.” (See 5 §. i. 
do not painters, before they finish their 
classical pictures, consult their ‘N. & Q.,’ 
instead of an anonymous history of Rome? 
Had the painter of No. 328 in this year’s 
exhibition of the Royal Academy done so, he 
might even at a late moment have turned 
the thumbs of his cruel women as well as of 
his compassionate woman in the directions 
required to give effect to their respective 
emotions. But he has preferred to follow 
Géréme and the Roman historian, with most 
erroneous result. KILLIGREW. 


Hastep’s ‘History or Kent.’—In the 


British Museum Catalogue the Reading- 
Room copy is described as “ Imperfect, want- 
ing pp. 249-250 of vol. ii.,” the inference being 
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that the other copies —viz., those in the 
King’s Library and the Greville, and the in- 
complete copy vols. i.-iii—are free from this 
defect. On examination, however, all the 
copies are the same, and a closer inspection 
reveals the fact (worth noting) that all are 
complete ; there is simply a misprint in the 
pagination. P. 248 is followed by 247, 
which should be 249; p. 248 should be p. 250, 
p. 249 should be 251, p. 250 should be 252, 
and then p. 253 follows on correctly. Mr. 
Streatfield, in his grangerized copy, has made 
the correction in ink. AYEAHR. 


Water In Biossom.—This is a very curious 
expression. I find it in Forster’s translation 
of Osbeck’s ‘ Voyage to China and the East 
Indies’ (i. 162), 1771, to which the editor 
adds this note :— 

“In the Northern countries of Europe it is said 
that the water is in blossom when it is tinged 
with a green or yellow hue, by a kind of byssus, 
or hair-weed, with which it is then filled: and from 
thence even the sea is said to be in blossom, when 
its surface is tinged with a preternatural colour.” 

W. Roperts. 


Wartcu - Boxes.—A correspondent of the 
City Press, 23 April, writes :— 

“* Perhaps few have noticed the removal within 
the last few days of the last of the ‘Old Charley’ 
watch-boxes. refer to the one outside Gosling’s 
Bank in Fleet Street, which is about to be pulled 
down. The last ‘Charley’ who occupied this box 
was, I believe, murdered in it. This box was made 
to open out at night, and close up in the daytime, 
and from the fact that iron railings have existed in 
front of it for very many years, it could only have 
been left in its position out of respect for its anti- 
quity.” 


Romford. 


“ ANAWL” =“ AND ALL.”—Anawul is the pro- 
nunciation here and in Derbyshire of “and 
all.” a . used in a most — fashion con- 
stant very man »ple—more parti- 
another that he will not do a certain thing, 
and the refusal produces “ Yo will anawl !” 
Another says toa friend, “ You won’t or can’t 
do” so-and-so, and gets in reply, “But ah 
shall anawl!” or “ ah will anawl!” An ex- 
pression of doubt concerning some one havin 
accomplished something difficult or suppos 
to be impossible meets with “Hey did anawl!” 

Taos. Ratrcuirre. 


Tuos. Brrp. 


Worksop. 


Eccies.—Thirteen years ago there was a 
prolonged discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the 
meaning of Zccles in place-names, such as 
Ecclesfield, Eccleshall, Ecclescraig, Eccles- 
machan, Ecclefechan, Terregles, Gleneagles, 


Eccles in Berwickshire, and Eccles in Lap. 
cashire, the dispute turning on whether 
Eccles was the genitive of the personal name 
cel, or derived from a Celtic corruption of 
the Latin word ecclesia (6 8. xii. 8, 113, 17 
209, 233). In Mr. Bund’s ‘Celtic Church 
Wales,’ recently published, the question has 
been set at rest. He shows that the term 
llan, coupled with the name of a native saint, 
as in Llandeilo or Llanilltyd, represents one 
of the primary monastic colonies which were 
the earliest Christian settlements; while 
churches called ecclesia, which became eglwys 
in Wales and eccles in Strathclyde, dedicated 
asa rule not to Celtic but to Latin saints 
mark the intrusive Latinchurches, the rivals of 
the Celtic /lans. Mr. Bund also deals witha 
third class of churches, called capel or bettws, 
which were chapels served from a mother 
church. Isaac TAYLor. 


Curious Cristian Name.—The Guardian 
of 4 May notes the election to a Clothworkery 
Scholarship at Somerville Hall, Oxford, of a 
lady bearing the name of Erica V. Storr, 
The name erica is the Latin for the heath, of 
which many species are found in Great 
Britain. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
NAME.— 

1564. John Woddrop senior, son of 
q. Thomas W oddrop junior in Dalmarnok, renounced 
all right of possession and rental which he had to 
the 17s. land, old extent in Dalbeth, in the barony 
of Glasgow, in favour of John Woddrop junior, his 
brother german.” — Renwick’s ‘ Protocols of the 
Town Clerks of Glasgow,’ 1897, vol. v. p. 68. 

The editor observes in a foot-note :— 

“Here is an instance of the somewhat rare occur- 
rence of two brothers bearing the same Christian 
name while both were alive.” 

A second instance occurs in his own pages: 

**13 April, 1567. Thomas Huchinsoun in Lamhill 
and Thomas Hutchinson his brother german 
acknowledged that they had received from John 
Mayne,” &c.—Jb., p. 91. 

No wonder medieval pedigrees are puzzling 
if this practice was common. Was it? 

Wituiam Georce Biack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


MARGINAL REFERENCES IN THE Brsie.—lIt 
has often been noticed that a great number 
of the marginal references which overburden 
the modern Bible are trivial and useless. But 
it may not have been observed that the dis- 
criminating person who was responsible for 
these encumbrances actually omitted some of 
the few references in the k of 1611, viz, 
those to the Apocrypha, This is especially 
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noticeable in St. Matt. vi. 7, where our Lord 
quotes Ecclus. vii. 14; and the following are 
examples: Rom. ix. 21, ref. to Wisd. xv. 7; 
i, xi. 34, to Wisd. ix. 13; 2 Cor. ix. 7, to 
Eeclus. xxxv. 9. There may be others. They 
should be restored. W.E.B 


Mapoc aP OWEN GWYNEDD AND THE Dis- 
covery OF AmeriIca.—Upon ing, some 
time since, Herbert's ‘Travels in Africa and 
Asia’ I found, at the end of the volume (folio, 
London, 1634), a statement with the follow- 
ing heading: “A Discourse and proofe that 
Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd first found 
out that Continent now call’d America.” 
In the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ we have had 
repeated articles respecting the discovery of 
America by Columbus, Cabot, and Amerigo 
Vespucci, but I do not find any allusion made 
to its discovery by Madoc in the twelfth 
century. Herbert is enthusiastic in reference 
to the tradition respecting him. He briefly 
mentions that there were in his days some 
Indians in America who used the Welsh lan- 

e for the names of various things, animals, 

among which were the following: Bara, 
bread ; Mam, mother ; Tate, father ; Dowr, 
water; Br d, time ; Bu, or Buch, a cow; 
Clugar, a eath-cock ; Llwynog, a fox ; Wy, 
an egg ; Calaf, a quill ; Trwyn, a nose ; Nef, 
heaven; &c. As I think this tradition of 
Madoc’s supposed discovery is little known 
at the present day, although many Welshmen 
cing to it most tenaciously, I wrote to the 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, and requested some information 
upon the subject, and how the tradition had 
been generally received in America. His 
reply to my letter was as follows :— 

Washington, June 2, 1897. 

Sr,—In reply to your communication of May 17 
respecting the supposed discovery of America by a 
Welshman, I am authorized by the Secretary to 
say that this is an old tradition which has given 
rise to considerable discussion. One of the recent 
pe on the subject is entitled ‘ Madoc: 

y on the Discovery of America by Madoc ap 
Owen Gwynedd,’ by Thos. Stephens (Longmans, 
1893). By consulting Harrisse’s ‘ Bibliography’ or 
any similar work, or by inquiring at the British 
Museum, you will find other works on this subject. 

a receipt of the above letter I applied 
to Messrs. Longman for the book, and t was 
not a little surprised to receive a handsome 
octave volume of two hundred and _thirty- 
eight pages. Although I think that Mr. 
Stephens was disposed to be somewhat un- 
favourable to the tradition, yet he gives the 
results of a very exhaustive inquiry into the 
tentative, affirmative, and negative view of 
it, My object in asking you to allow the 
above brief remarks to appear in the pages 


of ‘N. & Q.’ is to assure those of your readers 
who are interested in this great historical 
question that the volume written by Mr. 
Stephens, and lately edited by Llywarch 
Reynolds, B.A.Oxon., is well worthy of a 
careful perusal, more particularly at this 
time, when the Florentines are once more 
bringing the name of Amerigo Vespucci 
rather prominently before the public. Re- 
specting the supposition that the name 
America was derived from him, I would refer 
your readers to the report of the Board of 
egents of the Smithsonian Institution for 
the year 1888. . LEESON PRINCE. 

The Observatory, Crowborough Hill. 

(Cf. ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. i. 267, 411, 473.] 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Dopemt Reepan.”— The following sen- 
tence is to be found in Walford’s ‘Dick 
Netherby,’ ch. vii. p. 91 :— 

“It’s Meg he thinks to gie a drink o’ the Dodgill 
Reepan to, is’t?” 

Is the expression “ Dodgill Reepan” used in 
the folk-speech in any part of Scotland? 
What is the precise meaning of the term? 

A. L. MaYHEw. 


Rev. Peter VALLAvine.— He was rector 
of Reculver 1726-9, Monkton with Birch- 
ington 1729-67, Preston next Wingham 
1743-67, and a minor canon of Canterbury. 
Probably of a Huguenot family; he sug- 
gested the letters on coins being placed close 
to the edge, so as to prevent coins being 
clipped, and in 1739 received a reward of 
100/. from Government. Died 11 January, 
1767, and was buried in Preston Church. 
Any particulars about his parentage, wife, or 
hive would be acceptable. A daughter 
Deborah married Sir Charles Hudson, Bart., 


-and a son, Charles Vallavine, was baptized at 


Preston, 24 September, 1754. Did they have 

any other children; and where was _ the 

husband buried? Deborah, Lady Hudson, 

was buried at Eltham, Kent, 8 January, 

1780/1. Artur Hussey. 
Wingham, Kent. 


Coronation Piate.—I should be glad of 
information as to the old custom—now, [ 
believe, obsclete—that the Lord Chancellor 
and the Speaker for the time being divided 


between them the plate used at the royal 
table at a coronation banquet. Supposing 
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that the Parliament had been previously dis- 
solved, and that there was, therefore, no 
Speaker, and that, moreover, the old Speaker 
had definitely resigned his seat, upon whom 
was this mex perquisite bestowed ? 

Ev. M. W. 


Sr. Viars.—Dr. Conyers Middleton, in his 
‘ Letter from Rome,’ mentions a curious state- 
ment, which he says he met with in a manu- 
script in the Barbarine Library. It appears 
that Pope Urban VIII. was petitioned to 
rant special indulgences to the altars of 
iars, a saint held in great reverence in some 
_ of Spain. In order to satisfy the Pope’s 
esire to know something definite of this 
personage, the petitioners produced a stone 
on which was inscribed in ancient letters 
svIAR. This was, however, readily seen by 
the antiquaries who examined it to be a frag- 
ment of a Roman tablet in memory of a 
Prefectus viarum. Is it a fact that any such 
imaginary saint was ever reverenced in 
Spain ? Henry ATTWELL. 
rnes. 


PEKIN, PEKING: NANKIN, NANKING. — 
The customary spelling of the northern and 
southern capitals of China in English and 
French is Pekin and Nankin, and likewise 
in Russian, Spanish, and Italian (in the last 
language adding a final o and shifting 
the accent — Pekino and Nanchino). The 
Germans, on the other hand, insist upon 
writing Peking and Nanking. Is the latter 
not in accordance with the native Chinese 
pronunciation, and consequently preferable 
in English? Has the French spelling of 
Pekin and Nankin, according to the French 
nasal sound of im, not misguided the other 
languages which adopted it! INQUIRER. 


PENGILLY, ALIAS PENGELLY. — Pengilly, 
alias Pengelly, of St. Neot, St. Teath, 
Penzance, Helston, St. Hilary, Ruan Major, 
Tuckingmill, St. Keverne, in the county of 
Cornwall, and of Bideford, Clovelly, Tavis- 
tock, Litford, and Torquay, in the county 
of Devon. I am compiling a genealogical 
and armorial history of the foregoing family 
and its branches, and shall be glad of any 
information that readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
be able to send me. W. G. PENGELLY. 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S. 


KisraLupy.—The Kisfaludy Society is one 
of the learned societies of Hungary. Can any 
one tell me how this name is pronounced, and 
its meaning ? Wm. RicHarpson. 


University CoLLeces or ResipENcE.— 
Can any of your readers say what is the 


largest university college of residence in the 
United Kingdom outside Oxford, Cambri 
and Dublin? It is also desired to ey 
number of students at present in residence 
in such college. 


Beaumaris Rusu, of Roydon, 
Suffolk, and Wimbledon, Surrey. His eldest 
daughter, Laura, was married to Words. 
worth’s friend Basil Montagu (second wife) 
at Glasgow in 1801. Can any of your readers 
say who was Sir W. B. Rush, and how he got 
his title ? R. A. P. 


JOHANNA Pepys.—A friend of mine, who 
has in the press a history of Strood, in Kent, 
informs me that he has found the following 
entry in the register of marriages : “21 Jan, 
1703. Bartholomew Stanstropp and Johanna 
Pepys, both of Chatham.” Can this be a 
relative of the great diarist ? AYEAHR. 


Popiaptes.—In the sixty-fifth instalment 
of ‘The Pleasures of a Chaperon,’ a series of 
monologues of which the editor of the World 
never seems to tire, the speaker, who is not 
often worth quoting, makes, on 4 May, for 
once an interesting remark. She says :— 

“We used to eat popladies when we were 
children......just as we eat hot-cross buns now, only 
popladies were flat, with three currants in them, 
jm hot-cross buns are round, with an occasional 
sultana.”—P. 32. 

Where are popladies enjoyed, and when, and 
why? In Lincolnshire our hot-cross buns 
were wont to be triangular, and to be 
sufficiently endowed with currants. 

St. SwIrHIy. 


Joun Weaver, Danernc Master. 
should be grateful for references to any 
biographical notices of John Weaver, dancing 
master, who was born at Shrewsbury in 1673, 
and died in 1760. Where was he buried! 
Whom did he marry? What books did he 
write besides ‘An Essay on the History of 
Dancing,’ 1712, and ‘ Lectures on Dancing; 
1721? W. G. D. Fiercuer. 

St. Michael’s Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 

Sir Ricuarp Hornam, Knvr.—The Gentle. 
man’s Magazine records his death 13 March, 
1799, at Bognor, Sussex, at an advanced age. 
He appears to have been a successful hatter 
and to have engaged in shipping for the East 
India Company; to have bought property at 
Bognor, at one time called, apparently, 
Hothamton; to have beaten Mr. Thrale m 
1780 at the election for the borough of 
Southwark ; and to have been succeeded in 
his estates by his great-nephew William 
Knott. Sir Richard Hotham is referred to 
at p. 101, vol. i, Third Series, Miscellanea 
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Genealogica et Heraldica, as one of the 
sponsors to Frances, daughter of John Rice, 
Tooting, by Frances his wife, daughter 
of Samuel Plumbe by Frances his wife, 
daughter of Ralph Thrale. Is anything 
known of this family of Hotham or of that 
of his great-nephew William Knott ? 
REGINALD STEWART BoppINGTON. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


PATTERNS FOR SAMPLERS.—F rom what were 
old needlework samplers copied? In the 
early Victorian days, when crewel-work was 
in vogue, there were patterns printed in 
tiny squares showing design, colours, and 
stitches. Was there anything analogous at 
an earlier period ? Aice TRESIDDER. 


RoBERT McLintock.—An information con- 
cerning this author will be esteemed. He 


published at least one book of verse. = 3 


PamMPHLET WANTED.—I am very ‘anxious 
to see a ony by the late Count D’Albany 
or his brother Count Charles D’Albany, 

iving an account of their descent from 

harles Edward Stuart (the Pretender); it 
was printed for private circulation a good 
many years ago. Would any of your readers 
who may possess the brochure allow me to 
see it, or is it likely to be found at the British 
Museum ? H. STevart. 

15, Fernshaw Road, Chelsea. 


BENEVENT.—Where may “the fair city of 
Benevent,” the scene of the wild, but romantic 
‘Lay of the Bloody Vest,’ sung by Blondel in 
the twenty-sixth chapter of ‘The Talisman,’ 
be supposed to be? There is a Benevento, 
the Beneventum of Horace’s immortal journey, 
in Italy; and a small town Benevent, in 
France, apparently not a great distance from 
Nohant, sacred to the memory of George 
Sand, but not in the same department or 
rovince. Is Scott’s Benevent either of these ? 

ris it an imaginary Benevent into the 
situation of which it is as vain to inquire as 
into that of Torelore or Pamparigouste ? 

JONATHAN BoucuIER. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


Joun Westey. — Are John Wesley's 


journals published in full, and if so, where 
can the seen? Information required about 
avisit Wesley is said to have made to Down- 


patrick in 1778. W. Ecerton Tapp. 


Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 


Spectactes Firry Years Aco. — David 
Vedder, author of ‘Orcadian Sketches’ and 
other works (1828-48), describes in an amusing 
lyric the itinerant “street auctioneer” of his 


day. The second stanza refers to what seems 
to have been a curious fashion, and runs 
thus :— 
Here’s siller-mounted specks for age, 
Frae Lon’on new come down ; 
For purblindism’s a’ the rage 
Wi? half the fops in town ; 
An’ youthful ladies sport them too, 
It mak’s them look quite knowin’ ; 
A sixpence for them—Thanks to you, 
Agoin’ !—goin’ !—goin’ ! 
Can readers tell anything of this rage for 
“ purblindism ” ? THomas Bayne. 
elensburgh, N.B. 


‘Vent, CREATOR Sprritus.’—Proctor’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Book of Common Prayer’ states 
(ed. 1881, p. 444) that the shorter translation 
of this hymn in the Ordinal of the Church of 
England was “probably made by Dryden.” 
What is the evidence for this wees , 


Beplics, 
THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKSPEARE. 
(8% §. xii. 63, 222, 281, 413 ; 9% S. i. 69.) 

As Mr. Lilly has now been dead nearly thirty 
years, and those who knew him best are fast 
following him to the Silent Land, one who 
was well acquainted with him wishes to make 
a few remarks on some allusions lately made to 
him in connexion with the First Folio. The 
correspondent who said he had seen “shelves” 
full of First Folios in his shop must be labour- 
ing under some delusion. hat became of 
them? Where are they? As was observed 
in ‘N. & Q., 8 §. xii. 282, I once saw four 
copies (none perfect) in his shop all at once. 
On my remarking that [ never saw four 
tolerably good together before, he did not 
point me to “shelves full”—though he fre- 
quently unlocked his desk and drawers to 
paar me his choicest treasures—but he said 
“And it is most probable you never will 
again.” In the list in ‘N. & Q.’ are described 
only such as had come under my notice 
during the last quarter of a century ; which 
did not comprise Lilly’s, for he had been dead 
more than that time. 

At the first sale of his books after his death 
there were three First Folios ; at the second 
there were two. None of these was fine or 

rfect. The best had a made-up title with 
Soubtful verses, and measured 124x8in. It 
was bought by Quaritch for 141/. The next 
in quality had the verses, the title (including 
portrait), and the bottom part of the last leaf 
in facsimile ; it measured 12} x 8} in., and was 
bought by Quaritch for Another copy, 
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wanting verses, title, portrait, four prelimi- 
nary and last three leaves, was sold “ with all 
faults” to Mr. J. R. Smith for 42/. Size 
12}xS8in. “All faults,” unless my memory 
deceives me, which it very seldom does, 
meant that one or two of the early leaves 
were so brittle that they were cove 
with gold-beater’s skin, to hold them 
together. The other two copies had many 
facsimiles (or reprints), and sold for 31/. and 
for 21/. 

The prices brought ‘ these First Folios 
show what they were. What had Lilly done 
with the “shelves full”? He often issued 
catalogues without a First Folio in any con- 
dition. 

The two best of the above had been, one at 
a time, in two of his catalogues printed a 
short time before his death, one as part of a 
set of the four folios, but without a price— 
which is not a commendable practice. 

He had also one copy of the Third, and 
two each of the Second and Fourth Folios. 
That is, when he died he had altogether ten 
Folio Shakesperes. They average about two 
inches in thickness, and would all stand on 
twenty inches, or about half a shelf of 
average length. 

_ No doubt small variations are to be found 
in Shakespere as well as in most other old 

ks of any importance; for it was the 
custom to correct mistakes which met the 
eye as the sheets were worked off. There 
was no stereotyping then. 

Those who picture Lilly taking down a 
number of First Folios from “shelves full” 
before him, gravely turning over the leaves, 
and comparing page with page, looking for 
variations of text, indulge in a fancy vision. 
It is much more probable he never read 
Shakespere through in his life. Whatever 
variations or peculiarities he might become 
aware of would not be “forgotten,” but would 
be penis out in his catalogue, where he 
could make money by them. 

Within the last few days the Ashburnham 
copy has been sold for 585/. I did not see it 
knocked down, but a day or two afterwards, 
on expressing my surprise to Mr. Hodge that 
it had not made at least 800/., he said that 
after it was catalogued two or three small 
blemishes were discovered, which were sup- 
posed to detract from its value. It measured 
12% x 88 in. which, although a fraction smaller 
than the Burdett-Coutts and Perkins copie 
I should prefer, because more shapely an 
better proportioned. Additional inches are 


very well, but, as Iras says in ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ the value of them depends upon 
where they are. Those two celebrated copies, 


as I have pointed out before, are too narrow 
for their height. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The copy of the First Folio in the ~ 
Public Library, and its oaken case, refe 
to by Pror. Leerer, were presented by Sir 
Richard Tangye. E. A. PETHERICK. 


It was not I who, as Pror. LEEPER supposes, 
bought the copy sold at J. R. Smith’s sale in 
April, 1867. My copy was indeed bought from 
him, together with the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Folios (all four being the property of 
J.O. Halliwell), in 1855. The First had three 
leaves—the verses, title (lettering), and last 
page—in facsimile. It was bound in green 
morocco with gilt tooling of Grolier pattern. 

ALDENHAM, 


GENTLEMAN Porter (8 §. xii. 187, 237, 337, 
438, 478; 9 §. i. 33, 50).—Mr. Fynmore'’s 

uotation (ante, g 33) has led me to study 
the lists of the Royal Household,* with the 
result of subverting my previous conclusion 
that Gentleman Porter, Groom Porter, and 
Serjeant Porter were designations of one and 
the same officer. I do not find that the term 
Gentleman Porter was used in the Royal 
Household unti! the present century, but, as 
indicated by D. at the last reference, it may 
have been sometimes applied to the officer 
usually and simply called “The Porter” at 
all important castles and fortified places. The 
knight Sir Nicholas Wentworth was in 1544 
“ Porter of Calais,”+ and on the other hand the 
officer at the Tower of London was in 1559 
called “The Gentleman Porter” (‘ Cal. State 
Papers, Dom.’). Coming down to the present 
century, there was in 1822 a Gentleman 
Porter at Carlton Palace (ste); and since 
ce. 1830 there has been a Gentleman Porter 
with several subordinates in the 
Steward’s department of the Royal House 
hold, apart from the Serjeant Porter and his 
under officers. 

The Groom Porter and the Serjeant Porter 
were absolutely distinct individuals: the first 
was in the Lord Chamberlain’s department, 
with a salary, in 1728, of 550/. per annum; 


* The earliest printed lists of the Royal House- 
hold are found in Chamberlayne’s * Angliw Notitia, 
which in the British Museum Catalogue (press- 

P. P. 3360) is shown to have had its commence- 
ment in 1668, and to have been continued at intervals 
of three or four years until 1755. ‘The 
Kalendar’ (P. P. 2506 g), originally called ‘ 
Court Kalendar,’ and containing similar informa- 
tion, commenced its course in 1733, and 
annually issued up to the present. : 

+ In his will he styles himself “Chief Porter of 
Calais.” 
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the second was in the Lord Steward’s depart- 
ment, his annual pay 120/., probably aug- 
mented by fees. 

The Groom Porter’s position is defined in 
the list of 1677 (the earliest I have seen) thus: 
“His office is to see the king’s lodgings fur- 
nished with tables, chairs, stools, and firing ; 
to furnish cards, dice, &c.; to decide disputes 


arising at cards, dice, bowlings, &c.” This 


definition is quoted verbatim in Nares’s ‘Glos- 
sary’ (1822), and from that work has been 
transferred to all the great dictionaries. It is 
suppor y an extract from Ben Jonson’s 
Tchemist’ (IIT. iv.*):— 

Here’s a young gentleman ’...... 

He will win you 

By unresistible luck, within this fortnight, 

Enough to buy a barony. They will set him 
Upmost at the Groom Porter’s all the Christmas, 
And for the whole year through at every place, 
Where there is play. 


As this drama was written c. 1610, we are 


-shown the officer existing long before the 


earliest date of the Household lists. There 
are several other mentions of the Groom 
Porter. Evelyn, 8 Jan., 1 “saw deep and 
prodigious gaming at the Groom Porter’s ; 
vast heaps of gold squandered away in a vain 
and profuse manner.” And Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu in ‘Town Eclogues’ (1716), 
p. 26, wrote :— 

At the Groom Porter’s battered bullies play ; 

Some Dukes at Marybon bowl time away. 


Pope also, ‘ Dunciad,’ i. 310, note, says: “ The 
Groom Porter had a room appropriated to 
gaming.” Kings George I. and II. coun- 
tenanced the gamblers, and played hazard 
in public on certain days, attended by the 
Groom Porter (Archeologia, xviii. 317). But 
the more virtuous George III. abolished the 
gaming-tables and their superintendent, and 
after 1782 the Groom Porter appears no 
more in the lists of the Royal Household. 
The Master of the Revels, also an officer in 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department, has been 
in some degree confounded with the Groom 
Porter. Their duties may have approximated 
at the festive Christmas time, but the Master’s 
control of the revels stop short of the 
gaming-tables. His special duty, according 
to the Household list of 1700, was “to order 
all things concerning Comedies and Masks at 
Court.” Originally the service was connected 
with that of providing and attending to the 
tents and pavilions required by the king on 
is journeys or progresses. This duty is 
referred to in the Archeologia article above 


{* Should be Act III. sc. ii. There are only two 
scenes in the act.] 


cited ; and in ‘Cal. State Papers, Dom.’ 
under 20 Jan., 1562, is indexed “Office 
of the Queen’s Tent and Pavilions. Acct. 
of receipts and charges of the Revels.” 
The office is discussed in the first volume of 
‘N. & Q.’ (1849), and an announcement is 
quoted (p. 219) from the London Gazette of 
7 Dec., 1685, commanding “all rope-dancers, 
prize players, strollers, and other persons 
showing motions and other sights, to have 
licences from Charles Killigrew, Esq., Master 
of the Revels.” In 1743 the Household list 
comprises a Principal Master of the Revels, his 
Deputy, a Master of the Revels, his Deputy, 
a | a Comptroller of the Revels, that is to 
say five persons; in 1756 the number had 
been reduced to three ; and in 1782, when the 
office was abolished (as also that of Groom 
Porter), there were only the Master and his 
Yeoman. i 

The Serjeant Porter had his duties in a 
sphere entirely separate from that of the 

room Porter. He was chief of “Porters at 
the Gate,” and had under him four or five 
Yeoman Porters and four Under Porters. 
Fuller (‘Worthies,’ 127) appears to be incor- 
rect and misleading in connecting the Ser- 
jeant Porter, Thomas Keyes,* with the 
gaming-tables, thus, as in my own case, 
creating the impression that Serjeant Porter 
and Groom Porter were one. They were 
clearly, as the lists show, in different de- 

rtments of the Household, the Groom 

orter in the Lord Chamberlain’s, the Ser- 
jeant Porter in the Lord Steward’s; and 
though our evidence does not reach back so 
far as 1565, we can scarcely think the arrange- 
ment then differed from that of 1610, when, 
according to Ben Jonson, the Groom Porter 
presided at the gamin tables, as Evelyn also 
noted in 1668. The Groom Porter and his 
office have been extinct 116 years, but the 
“State Porters” in the royal list yet include 
the Serjeant Porter, five Yeomen Porters, and 
four Under Porters. W. L. Rurron. 

27, Elgin Avenue, W. 

[For duties of Master of the Revels see Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s ‘ Collection of Ancient Documents respect- 
ing the Office of Master of the Revels, &c.,’ 1870.) 


* Thomas Keyes is interesting in history through 
his clandestine marriage with poor little Lady Mary 
Grey, younger sister of Lady Jane Grey. Their 
consequent troubles were related in ‘N. & Q.’ of 
20 Oct., 1894. Probably Fuller, who wrote in 1662 
nearly a century after Keyes’s time, has misl 
Wright (‘Q. Elizabeth and her Times,’ i. 207) and 
Burke (‘ Extinct Peerage,’ Grey), who both incor- 
rectly call him “Groom Porter.” That he was 


Serjeant Porter is beyond doubt from several con- 
temporary mentions of him as such in the State 
Papers. 
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Boswet’s ‘Jounson’ (9 i. 385, 409).— 
Mr. Joun Murray says that I[ called atten- 
tion to “some strange misreading [italics 
mine] of the inscription on Dr. Johnson’s 
monument.” I did not, however, call atten- 
tion to a misreading of that inscription, but 
to a misprinting of it, and a repeated mis- 

rinting of it; which, I submit, is a very 

ifferent thing. 

Even if the inscription is correctly given 
in Croker’s edition, this does not seriously 
affect the gravamen of my statement, since 
the erroneous inscription has appeared un- 
challenged in various editions, including the 
latest, that by Augustine Birrell of 1896. 

In reply to J. S., I would observe as follows. 
Firstly, it is surely not very material whether 
the blunder first appeared in Boswell’s text 
or in Malone’s note, so long as it did appear 
in the volume cited by me. Secondly, for 
the purpose of my argument it is sufficient 
that the blunder appeared—and apparently 
unchallenged—in several editions, including 
the latest. Thirdly, that portion of the in- 
scription which denounced as “sheer 
gibberish” amounts to no fewer than six 
syllables out of a total of fifteen syllables 
which constitute the entire line. Surely 
that may well be called a great part of the 
line. Fourthly, as regards dvrdgios, I am 
content not to go behind Liddell and Scott. 
Fifthly, I did not quarrel with the termina- 
tion assigned to that adjective; I merely 
said that some persons might be inclined to 
do so. I defended it, expressing my belief 
that the line was a quotation from some late 
Greek writer ; which now proves to be the 
fact, and I thank J. 8S. for giving us the 
genesis of the line, and confirming my con- 
jecture. Finally, [ distinctly implied that 
the line is on the scroll on Johnson’s monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s (where else could it be 2), 
and on this point I added : “ Let the monu- 
ment speak for itself.” 

I had no wish to correct Dionysius or Dr. 
Parr—peace to their dust! I merely wished 
to show the tenacity of life of a printer's 
blunder, and the indifference or blindness of 
the — in regard to such things, and I 
4 I showed both. Patrick MAXWELL. 

th. 


To Gooseberry (9 i. 147, 293).—I 
have always heard it “to play old goose- 
ere, which is a euphuism for “ playing the 
devil” ; that is, to disturb, upset, or to make 


mischief. Though why the devil should be 
called soT cannot guess, unless, as a goose- 
berry bush is prickly, so the devil is “prickly,” 
what with his horns, his sting at the end of 


his tail, the fork which he carries, and the 
darts he is said to throw. As for “doing 
gooseberry,” I never heard the saying. 
“Gooseberry” reminds me of an evening I 
spent many years ago, where a “literary” 
Methodist big gun was aguest. After supper 
the servants were called in for family wor- 
ship. He was one of those gifted men who 
“said nothing in one word if he could say it 
in three,” which is a valuable quality in 
addressing the dull and ignorant. He pro- 
ceeded to read a chapter in the Bible, and 
suddenly, where it had no appropriateness to 
the matter, he rolled his eyes round the room, 
and with a solemn air uttered these memor- 
able words: “Hawl tha aingils in ‘eav'n 
cawnt mek a strowberry! Hawl tha devils 


in hell cawnt mek a gooseberry!” The 
servants and women exchanged admiring 
glances. 


On telling the tale some time afterwards in 
a neighbouring town, I found he had been 
there also, and had done just the same bit of 
“business.” He was carrying it round. I 
wonder if he had read the anecdote in Izaak 
Walton about God being “doubtless able to 
make a better berry than the strawberry, but 
that doubtless God never did.” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

“Playing gooseberry” or “to play goose- 

rry” is common enough in connexion with 
sweethearting. A lass arranges a walk with 
a lad, but for some reason she does not care 
to go alone, so she takes a friend, another 

irl, and the friend “plays gooseberry.” 

metimes the girl who is invited to share 
the walk refuses, saying, “Nay! I’m not 
going to play gooseberry!” The girls speak 
of the lad in this connexion as “ gooseberry 
fool.” By the way, green gooseberries stewed 
with a little water, mashed, and sugar added, 
constitute “ gooseberry fool.” 

RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


The phrase “to kick up old gooseberry” 
has been known to me for over half a century, 
but with an altogether different meaning 
from the former. It means to “kick up a 
shine,” to create a commotion in the room by 
romping or otherwise, by exhibiting an over- 
flow of spirits or gaiety or boisterous fun. 
Is the expression known to any correspond- 
ent of ‘N. & Q.,’ or can any one attribute an 
origin to it? I think my father must have 
known it in his youth, so it is, at any rate, a 
century old, and no mushroom slang. 
TENEBR2. 


Zepuyr (9 §. i. 326).—Of course Mr. 
Lynn knows all about the mythological 
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Zephyrus, represented in his temple at 
hone as a youth of delicate form with two 
wings on his shoulders, and his head bestrewn 
with flowers ; and does not this description 
explain the choice of the name Zephyrus for 
a genus of delicately beautiful butterflies? 
What could be more appropriate ? 

There seems no reason to doubt that 
Zephyrus is the same as the Latin Favonius, 
the genitabilis aura Favoni of Lucretius, the 
life-giving west wind. The Greek Zédvpos is 
given as=Zwyddpos, life-bringing 
though it is sometimes stated to be derived 
from Zoos, tenebree, since the western regions 
of the world were always associated with the 
idea of darkness in the Homeric age. To 
trace Zephyr through the poets would be a 
fascinating business, but rather an arduous 
one. For myself I fail to see that Dyer’s use 
of the word is at all unusual, being quite in 
accord with its familiar and traditional asso- 
ciations. Hooper. 

Norwich. 

While the wanton Zephyr sings, 
And in the vale perfumes his wings. 
In these lines Dyer was imitating a passage 
of Milton, in which there is reference to the 
wind :— 
Now gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils. 

Byron in the ‘Bride of Abydos’ refers, I 
think, to the wind in a line exceedingly like 
the couplet of Dyer :— 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, opprest with 

perfume. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Boat Voyace (9 i. 345).— 
The letter of “Caravel,” quoted by J. D. W., 
misspells the Portuguese names and gives a 
very incorrect account of the feat of Diogo 
Botelho Pereira. Couto (5 Dec., liv. i. cap. 2) 
gives a short description thereof, and Gaspar 
Correa (‘ Lendas da India,’ liv. ili. cap. 69) a 
much more detailed one, the two narratives 
differing in many particulars. The hero of 
the story was a bastard son of Antonio Real, 
at one time captain of Cochin, and had when 
quite young become skilled in open 
and pilotage. His only fault was ambition ; 
and John III. ordered him to remain in India, 
lest he should, like Magalhaes, offer his ser- 
vices to Spain. On the cession of Diu to the 
Portuguese in October, 1535, the idea entered 
his head of carrying the news to Portugal. 
How he carried out his design would occupy 
too much of your space to relate. Suffice 
it to say that, having obtained from the 
governor, Nuno da Cunha, full details of the 


fort being erected at Diu, and made a plan 
and drawing thereof, Diogo Botelho set sail 
on 8 Nov., 1536, in a foist, which he had 
secretly built and equipped, with some dozen 
Portuguese sailors, a number of slaves, and a 
few native traders, for Melinde, which was 
his pretended destination. At this port the 
traders were landed, and the sailors were 
then informed of the real object of the 
voyage. No objections were offered by them ; 
but near the Cape of Good Hope the slaves 
mutinied, killed one of the Portuguese, and 
were themselves nearly all slain. After much 
suffering from want of food, the little party 
reached Lisbon in May, 1537; and Bi zo 
Botelho set off to Evora, where the king was 
to give him the news and ask the roya 
pardon. On account of the importance of 
the former, the latter was granted; and 
when the Secretary of India, Simao Ferreira, 
arrived at Lisbon twenty days later, with 
dispatches from the governor, he found that 
(as he had suspected) he had been forestalled. 
So far from the foist’s being burnt, it was 
beached at Sacavem, where it lay for many 
years, “the greater part of Europe,” says 
Couto, “coming to see it with wonder.” 
Neither Correa nor Couto mentions the exact 
size of the foist ; but Faria y Sousa (‘ Asia 
Portuguesa,’ tom. i. part iv. cap. 6) says that 
it was “only 22 — [palmos] long, 12 broad, 
and 6 deep.” These measurements Capt. 
John Stevens, in his translation of Faria y 
Sousa, transmutes into English feet, as given 
in the letter of “Caravel” (who has simply 
copied wholesale from Stevens). 
DoNnALD FERGUSON. 
Croydon. 


The paragraph quoted by J. D. W. is a 
summary of an article called ‘The Astonish- 
ing Adventure of James Botello,’ in a book 
called ‘Romance Dust from the Historic 
Placer,’ by Wm. Starbuck Mayo, pp. 103-124 ; 
but the writer does not give the source of the 
story. AYEAHR. 


Henry Hunt, M.P. (9 i. 
may find all that is required in Hunt’s auto- 
biography ; I read it many years ago, and 
found it Pail of interesting matters. A copy 
may be found in the British Museum or in 
some old bookshops. It israre. I never saw 
but one copy. tt my memory does not de- 
ceive me, Henry Hunt married a Miss 
Holcombe, of Devizes. H. J. J. Taytor. 


Gloucester. 


Corpus Curisti (9 §S. i. 327).—There can, 
I think, be little doubt that the expression 
“admitted of Corpus Christi,” referred to by 
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F. E., meant in the fourteenth century and 
later “admitted members of the Guild of 
Corpus Christi.” This was a very influential 
throughout the northern counties, 
and especially in Yorkshire. In York it was 
instituted in 1508. Your correspondent will 
find a good deal about it in the writings of 
the well-known antiquary of York, Mr. 
Robert Davies, F.S.A.; some of them were 
published by the Surtees Society. 
Hunter O.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


May it not have been simply the emphasizing 
of the date on which Corpus Christi fell? 
This feast is always observed on the Thurs- 
day following Trinity Sunday, and therefore 
it is a movable festival, as is Trinit Sunday 


itself, depending upon the date of Easter. 
Grorce ANGus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


The persons referred to were no doubt 
admitted into one of the guilds entitled of 
Corpus Christi in York or Beverley, or some 
other Yorkshire town. W. D. Macray. 


See the Surtees Society edition of the roll 
of the Corpus Christi Guild of York. 


West Winpow, New Oxrorp (9 
S. i. 288).—The use of the mirror in the hand 
of Prudence, “the convex mirror showing her 
power of looking at many things in small 
compass,” as adopted by Giotto, is noticed in 
Mr. Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice,’ i. 247, ed. 
1892. Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Water Scorr’s ‘Antiquary’ (9 §. i. 
267).—Attention is drawn to the description 
of the sun setting on the sea, though the 
scene of the story is laid on the east coast of 
Scotland. Is it not more than probable that 
the author was correct? At Hunstanton, at 
— and I have no doubt at other places 
on the east coast which really look nent, the 
sun can be seen both rising and — the 
sea. 


“Snot” or Lanp (9 i. 308).—“ Shot” is 
the O.E. sceat, meaning a bit, portion, corner. 
“Shots” doubtless were the ‘ offshoots,” the 
bits outside the balks or ridges in plough- 
lands, varying in shape, and called in some 


parts by distinctive names. Hereabouts, | 
e.g. “ pikes” are the “peaked” bits ; “slings” | 


or “slingety bits” are the “long” bits. Else- | 
where “corner bits” would be called “cants,” 
though “cant” has sometimes a wider mean- 


ing. A “cant” of wheat, e.g., in Kent, is the 


measured bit which a harvestman under- 

takes to reap for a certain price. “ Butts” is 

another Worcestershire word for “ends” of 

land. HamItton Kincsrorp. 
Stoulton Vicarage, Worcester. 


This term in this district means a straight 
furrow from one end of the field to the other. 
Should a side of the field be irregular, bowing, 
or making angles, those parts as they are 

— are called “gores” or “scootes” 
(Ang o-Saxon n these matters Mr. 

OLLAND cannot do better than consult ‘The 
English Village Community,’ by Frederic 
Seebohm, 1883. There is plenty about the 
fields near Hitchin in it. 

Wa. Granam F. Picorr. 

Abingdon Pigotts. 


An article in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March, entitled ‘The English Township,’ 
gives on p. 263 the derivation of “shot” from 
sceot=a contribution or share. Bosworth’s 
‘Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ however, does not 
attribute this meaning to the word. 

I. C. Goutp. 


A “shot” is a plot of arable land lying in 
the same cu/twra, usually one that is ploughed 
with the furrows all parallel, by which one 
may recognize old “shots” in undulating 
downs. Isaac TAYLOR. 


CARMICHAEL OF MAULDsLAy (9 §. i. 248). 
—The arms of the Carmichaels of Maudsley, 
descendants of Daniel, the third son of John, 
first Earl of Hyndford, were : Argent, a fess 
of five pieces wreathed gules and azure within 
a bordure of the second, charged with a 
mullet in chief or. Crest: same as Hynd- 
ford, charged with the same for difference. 
Motto: “Toujours prest.” The last-named 
Daniel died in Portugal unmarried. 

JoHNn RADCLIFFE. 


Brake (8 §S. xi. 302).—I must 
confess to some surprise that my note has not 
resulted in eliciting any opinion on this subject 
from one of our collectors of Blake’s engrav- 
ings. It will be recollected that my point 
was this—that Salzmann’s ‘Gymnastics’ has 
a number of plates which our booksellers 
have been in the habit of attributing to 
Blake, charging for the book accordingly. 
I contended that there could be no doubt 
these engravings are not the work of Blake, 
neither drawing nor engraving. The proofs 
at the Print Room that were formerly loose 
have now been inserted in the book, so that 


comparison is much facilitated. I have since 


| been favoured with the opinion of the Keeper 


of the Prints at the British Museum, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, who writes to me :— 
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“T am afraid I do not agree with the view ex- 
pressed in your note as to the respective merits of 
the two sets of engravings. Those published with 
the book seem to me much the better in the vital 
matters of “| — expression of the faces, the 
extremities, &c. These things in the loose set are 
done childishly. I should be inclined to think that 
the loose set were done first, and condemned as 
being too bad, and that the subjects were then 
gven to be re-engraved by a better hand. I much 
loubt if either set is really by Blake, though the 
manner is obviously akin to his.” 

While on the subject of Blake I may men- 
tion that his work is occasionally to be found 
in unexpected places. For example, in the 
collection (a very extraordinary one, by-the-by) 
of Mr. West’s theatrical prints in the Print 
Room is a set of plates entitled “The Prin- 
cipal Characters in the New Tragedy of 
Bertram, in 3 Plates.” These appear to 
me to be Blake’s, and they are well drawn 
and ngs. Plate 2 is undated—a most 
unusual thing with West's prints — but 
plates 1 and 3 are dated 1824. West often 
altered his dates, however, turning 1814 
ten years after to 1824. Adams, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of English Literature,’ gives the 
name of the author, C. R. Maturin. I sup- 
pose, therefore, that ‘Bertram’ was more 
celebrated than ‘The Broken Sword’ or 
‘The Libertine,’ neither of which he gives. 
I have ‘The Principal Characters in the 
Grand Melodrama of “The Broken Sword,” 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden,’ published 4 November, 1816. They 
are signed “W. B. f*,” and are beautifully 
executed. I also have three plates in ‘The 
Libertine,’ by Pocock, first acted 20 May, 
1817—first and third dated 6 July, 1817; the 
second is dated 7 July, 1824, the year having 
been altered, or perhaps the plate was re- 
engraved, as, having a fine “deamon” as one 
of the characters, it would have been in great 
demand. 

I also have a folio sheet representing “ Mr. 
Ducrow, the Celebrated Equestrian, at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, from Drawings made for 
‘Napoleon Buonaparte,’ published Jan. 21, 
1817, by W. West.” Each of the four figures 
is signed “W. B. ft.” There is a similar 
sheet, the ‘Grand uestrian Feat called 
the Peasant Frolic,’ dated 14 April, 1821, 
but, though by the same hand, they are not 


he characters in [Terry’s adaptation of] 
Guy Mannering’ are in Blake’s style. There 
are three plates. The third is dated 6 April, 
1816 ; the first and second are dated 16 April, 
1825. The novel came out in 1815; it was 
dramatized the following year. 

Another sheet, entitled “ West’s New Thea- 
trical Characters sold here—Magic—W. West 


delt: W. B. fecit,” is, I think, by Blake. 
West’s signature I believe to be merely a 
trick of trade (perhaps for copyright pur- 
poses), as West was no artist, though he 
may have made rough sketches at the 
theatres. Besides, we find West’s name 
signed to all varieties of styles, and to 
some which are undoubtedly by William 
Hornegold (see Boase’s ‘ Modern English 
Biography’), who did nearly all the t 
of the theatrical portraits. As an instance 
see ‘Mrs. W. Barrymore as Maria Grazie, 
Wife to the Brigand,’ which is by Horne- 
gold, but signed by West. 
THOMAS. 

is much better known than Dimond’s 
‘Broken Sword.’ Kean played in it. It was pub- 
lished at four shillings, and ran through seven 
editions the year of its production.] 


Monks AND Friars (9 §S. i. 364).—I thank 
J. B.S. for his courteous correction, and, like 
him, I set high value upon technical accuracy. 
The world may be said to care more for 
generalizations than for niceties, and, likely 
enough, in its eyes the use and possession 
by a religious body of men of a cloister, cells, 
and a special habit is warrant for their being 
called “monks,” or, if they go out preaching 
and begging alms, “friars”; and so long as 
the broad distinction between the 
mendicant orders and the earlier monastics 
was preserved definitely confusion was not 
likely to occur. But that wide gap dividing 
those who shut themselves up and those who 
went forth to preach—the passive and the 
active pons ta gradually been filled up 
by societies and congregations which have 
assimilated many of the characteristics of 
both, like different children of the same 
parents. For instance, the “ Passionists,” 
under consideration, seem to me to inherit 

enerously from both. It was an initial 
distinction of the mendicants that they 
should be Fratres, or Friars, in contrast to 
the monks, who styled themselves Domini 
and Patres, or Fathers. The Passionists call 
themselves Fathers, and also go out preach- 
ing. They meditate like monks and they 
preach like friars ; yet so much more strict are 
they than the last-named that the opposite 
sex is as rigidly excluded from their doors as 
it is from the Chapel of St. John the Baptist 
in the Lateran or a Trappist cloister, for 
which reason ladies are denied access to the 
loveliest of Roman gardens—namely, those 
which cover the remains of — pina’s 
temple to Claudius, overlooking the Coliseum. 

In this manner, therefore, I am inclined to 
differ from J. B. S., and to sympathize with 
those who commit this particular literary 
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blunder concerning the designations of | the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Correspondents 
cloistered organizations, and accordingly be | have shown that places bearing the name of 
lenient towards them, for the confusion is! Bunker’s Hill are to be found near Gains- 
due not so much to habits of inaccuracy as| borough, Devonport, in Warwickshire, Suf.- 
to difficulty of definition. Whether their | folk, twoin Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Derby- 
vows are simple or solemn, revocable by the | shire. I know of another near Newtown, 
General of the Order or by the Pontiff only, | co. Wexford, one in Queensland, and two in 
is perhaps of very remote interest to the| America. It has been stated that a George 
world, however significant to this or that Bunker of Charlestown, who died there in 


religious body. Sr. Crarrk BADDELEY. 


The protest of J. B. 8. against the prevail- 
ing looseness of expression in popular—and, 
iatbed: learned—references to the different 
Orders of “Religious” is most timely and 
necessary. The evil is widespread, and is 
especially rampant among journalists, who 
usually flounder when they touch any eccle- 
siastical subject. Catholics, as might be ex- 

ted, some err in the matter. A school- 

from Stonyhurst or Oscott would never 
talk of an Oratorian friar, yet Mr. Conan 
Doyle (born a Catholic, I believe) speaks, in 
his ‘Adventures of Brigadier Gerard,’ of a 
Capuchin abbot (!), which, I take it, is a 
trifle worse than a “ Passionist monk.” Even 
J. B.S., grateful as Iam to him for his pro- 
test, errs on a point or two. He speaks of 
the Jesuits as if they were a Religious Con- 
gregation on the same basis as the Redemp- 
torists or Fathers of Charity, whereas they 
are one of the eight bodies of Clerks Regular. 
And he is wrong in thinking that friars are 
not monks. All friars are monks, though not 
all monks are friars. It is quite permissible 
to speak of a “ Dominican monk,” though it 
is better to speak of a “ Dominican friar.” 

The whole subject will be made clearer b 
a simple enumeration of the different kinds 
of bodies of “ Religious,” which are really five 
in number. First, then, there are (1) Canons 
Regular (e.g., Augustinians, Premonstraten- 
sians); (2) Monks (Benedictines and their 
different “ reforms,” e.g., Vallombrosans, Oli- 
vetans, Carthusians, &c.); (3) Friars (Augus- 
tinians, Carmelites, Trinitarians or Crutched 
Friars, Dominicans, and Franciscans, of whom 
the Capuchins are a “reform”); (4) Clerks 
Regular (Theatines, Barnabites, Jesuits, 
Clerks Minors, and four others); and (5) 
Congregations (e.g., Oratorians, Oblates of 
St. Charles, Passionists, Redemptorists, Ob- 
lates of Mary, &c.). We shall escape a pit- 


fall if after the names of all Societies of | PP 


Clerks Regular and Congregations we simply 
add the word “Fathers,” thus: Jesuit Fathers, 
Barnabite Fathers, Passionist Fathers, and 
Redemptorist Fathers. mM. 


Bunker’s (9 §. i. 387).—The deriva- 
tion of this name has been often discussed in 


| 1634, had a grant of land known as Bunker's 
| Hill; but the general opinion appears to be 
| that at least some of the places derive their 
/name from the growth of the hemlock, for 
| which dunk is the Icenian name, and which 
|grows in most countries in Europe. See 
|*N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. v. 191; xii. 100, 178, 199, 299; 
| 3° S. i. 236, 437 ; 6 S. iv. 48, 255 ; v. 57, 175, 
295. EverarD Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


La Misericorpia: Rue or Lire or THE 
Tuirp Orper or Franciscans (9" §. i. 408),— 
The Compagnia della Misericordia, Florence, 
was instituted about 1244. For its origin see 
Landini, ‘Storia della Com. d. Misericordia,; 

. 25. This religious society includes persons 
of all ranks. When on duty they wear a 
black monastic dress, with a hood concealing 
the face. The principal duty of the brother- 
hood, which is held in great respect, is to 
| convey the sick to the hospital and to relieve 

their families during illness. The establish- 
| ment is in the Piazza del Duomo, opposite the 

Campanile. 

The most ample and circumstantial account 
| of the Order of St. Francis is to be found in 
.*Annales Minorum, seu Trium Ordinum 4 
|S. Francisco Institutorum, autore Luca Wad- 
dingo Hiberno.’ The second and best edi- 
tion was published at Rome, 1731-44, in 
|19 vols. fol. See specially vol. i. pp. 66-79. 

Luke Wadding was an eminent Irish Roman 
| Catholic, born at Waterford 1588, and founder 
of the College of St. Isidore for the education 
of Irish students of the Franciscan Order. 
He died in Ireland, after passing many years 
on the Continent, in 1657. 

Ropert WALTERS. 


Ware Priory. 

‘Life in Tuscany,’ by M. 8. Crawford 
(Smith & Elder, 1859), contains an account of 
the Compagnia della Misericordia in chap. x. 
. 280-98. See also Murray’s ‘Handbook 


to North Italy,’ part ii. p. 603 (1856), where 
there is a brief account with a reference to 
Landini, ‘Storia della Compagnia,’ &c. Two 
pages are devoted to the subject in letter vii. 
of Trollope’s ‘Impressions of a Wanderer in 
Italy,’ &c. (Colburn, 1850). 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A, 
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Harsour 8. xii. 482 ; S. i. 17, 
73, 373).—Now that Cold harbour is duly 
explained in the ‘H. E. D.,’ s.v. harbour, it 
is really time to consider this question as 
closed. There never was, at any time, the 
slightest doubt amongst scholars who are 
acquainted with the history of our language 
that Cold harbour is compounded of cold and 
harbour. Nothing but the love of paradox 
stands in the way. It is the old story; it 
took years to explain to people that bee/-eater 
was a compound of 4eef and eater. 

Dr. Murray gives no clear example. But 
in Hoccleve’s ‘Regement of Princes,’ now 
being edited by Dr. Furnivall, at p. xiv of the 

reface, is a quotation from Ewald, ‘Stories 

rom the State Papers,’ i. 42-3: “1410, 
March 18. Grant to Henry, Prince of Wales, 
of the house called Coldherbergh in the City 
of London.” Seeing that herbergh is the 
old spelling of Aarbour, no further proof is 

quired. 

nother old spelling of harbour is har- 
brough, and this we find in Stowe’s ‘Survey 
of London,’ ed. Thoms, p. 88, col. 2: “A great 
house called Cold Metetenh. Touchin 
this Cold Harbrough, I find that, in the 13th 
of Edward IL, Sir John Abel, Knight, 
demised or let unto Henry Stow, draper, all 
that his capital messuage called the Cold 
Harbrough, in the parish of All Saints ad 
fonum,” &c. Of course, there is not the 
slightest pretence for supposing that this 
large house stood on an old Roman road. 

TF cold harbour is derived from caldarium, 
whence came the 4? And are we to suppose 
that Market Harborough is derived Men 
mercatarium ? We shall be told next that the 
A.-S. herebeorga, the German Herberge, and 
the French auberge all grew out of the 
Latin suffix -arium ! It is so very likely. 

Watrer W. Skzar. 


Musica INstruMENTs 8. i. 388).—Pro- 
bably your correspondent would find the 
information he requires in ‘Musical Facts 
and Myths,’ by Carl Engel, 2 vols., London, 
1876, which he may consult in the Corpora- 
tion Library, Guildhall, E.C. Dr. E. Cutts, 
in his ‘Scenes and Character of the Middle 
Ages,’ in the account of the feast given by 
the Corporation of Lynn to King Edward IIL, 
names trumpets, shalms, violin, and cittern, 
while Froissart, in his ‘Chronicles,’ gives 
trumpets only. Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Rotts 1s AUGMENTATION OFFIce (9 i. 


|of the pro 


1 Mary, sess. 2, c. 10. This court, established 
by 27 Hen. VIIL., c. 27, for determining suits 
and controversies in respect of monasteries 
and abbey lands, took its name from the 
large augmentation of the revenues of the 
Crown resulting from the suppression of 
monasteries. (See ‘Les Termes de la Ley,’ or 
Cowell’s ‘Interpreter.’) The Augmentation 
Office was in New Palace Yard, Westminster, 
until it was abolished by the Public Records 
Act, 1838,and the documents therein preserved 
transferred to the care of the Master of the 
Rolls. (See Walcott’s ‘Memorials of West- 
minster,’ 1851, pp. ae Among keepers of 
the Augmentation records may be mentioned 
John Caley (see his life, ‘ D. N. B.’). 

Mr. Dunnrno’s second query is a hard nut 
to crack. The “17th of Queen Mary” cannot 
possibly refer to a regnal year, and the only 
statute of Mary’s brief reign affecting the 
Court of Augmentation was apparently that 
mentioned above. Nor do I understand how 
any possessions of a Stafford Duke of Buck- 
ingham could come under consideration in 
her reign, seeing that the last duke (Edward) 
of that house was beheaded under attainder 
in 1521, thirty-two years before her accession 
to the throne. The only way, perhaps, of 
solving the puzzle is to consult the roll. 

F. ApAMs. 


The office would be connected with the Court 
of Augmentation, instituted by Henry VIIL. 
for determining suits relating to monastic 
lands. The office, as a deposit of documents, 
long survived the court. If “17th of Queen 
Mary” means the regnal year, and not the 
number of a bookcase, it is obviously in- 
correct, and Sir Harris Nicolas knows nothing 
of it. Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


For a description of the Augmentation 
Oftice and its contents when held in the Rolls 
Chapel, Chancery Lane,subsequently removed 
to the Public Record Office, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* S. v. 201 ; 2™ §. vi. 346, 427. 

Everard Home CoLEMAN. 
71,-Brecknock Road. 


Tue GractaL Epoch axnp THE EarTH’s 
Rotation (8 §. xii. 429, 494; 9% §. i. 291, 
335, 417).—I have felt all along that this is a 
subject scarcely suited to yourcolumns. But 
as a charge of misrepresentation has been 
made, I must crave space for a few lines to 
show how groundless this is, and I have done. 
When I spoke of Generat Drayson’s denial 
r motions of the stars, of course 


368).— The Augmentation Office was the|I meant those which astronomers have de- 


place where the records of the Augmentation 
Court were kept after its dissolution by 


duced from repeated observations of stars 


\after allowing for all known causes of their 
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apparent changes of position. It is, there- 
fore, quite irrelevant to quote a passage in 
which it is stated to be possible, and even 
probable, that the stars have “some _in- 
dependent movement of their own.” This 
“probable” movement GENERAL Drayson 
evidently considers to be quite inappreciable 
to our observations, for he undertakes to 
oe the place of a star in the heavens a 

undred or a thousand years hence by the 
simple application of his so-called second 
rotation of the earth, which (whether his 
theory be true or false) could manifestly not 
be done if the star had a proper motion of its 
own perceptible to our observations. My 
argument was that the motions which astro- 
nomers have recognized cannot be due to any 
cause of this kind, because they frequently 
differ greatly in direction and amount in the 
cases of stars the apparent places of which 
are very near each other. 

I should have quoted Prof. Payne’s remark 
in full, given in answer toa query, in ‘ Popular 
Astronomy,’ vol. iii. p. 42 :— 

** Mathematical astronomers are free to say that 
there is no such movement of the earth as that 
described by General Drayson. The discussion 
of the topic we have seen by himself, we must say, 
is extremely weak in the use of mathematics.” 


W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


[No more contributions on this subject will be 
inserted. } 


Dame Hotrorp (9% §. i. 208, 
371).— The baronetcy is presumably that 
of Halford of Welham (not Wistow), co. 
Leicester, created 1706. I have a note that 
the will of Dame Elizabeth Halford (calling 
herself Holford), widow of Sir William Hal- 
ford, Bart., of Welham, was proved January, 
1720/1, in the C.P.C. Her burial as “Dame 
Elizabeth Holford” took place 17 Nov., 1720, 
at Allhallows Staining, but that of Sir 
William does not occur in Col. Chester's 
copious extracts from those registers. The 
burial there, 25 Feb., 1700/1, of “Henry 
Harbin, merchant,” refers probably to her 
first husband ; the baptism, 20 July, 1682, of 
“Henry, son of Henry and Elizabeth Harbin,” 
and the burial, 23 Sept., 1703, of “Henry 
Harben,” to a child by her first marriage. 
The long extract from the well-known ‘ Reli- 
quie Hearniane’ has now been twice given 
(see - S. iv. 316), each time in — in this 
work. 


List or Books (9 §. i. 368).—A list 
of books printed between 1564 and 1616 
would, I think, take up more space than is 
desirable for a subject which has been already 


so fully dealt with by specialists. I should 
like to point out to J. B. S. that in addition 
to the authors referred to by the Editor he 
will find a valuable list of such books as he 
wants, printed between 1564 and 1603, in 
Johnson’s ‘Typographia,’ vol. i. p. 530 and 
onwards. I find there a list of forty-five 
printers, who printed 1,322 dated books in 
the period named, together with many others 
in the same time undated. If J. B. S. has 
any difficulty in consulting a ‘ Typographia,’ 
and will communicate with me, I shall be 
pleased to lend him my copy. 
Wm. NorMay, 
4, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


“Cross” vice “ Kris” (9 §. i. 85, 317).— 
PALAMEDES expresses surprise at my potas 
a note of exclamation after Valentyn’s 
“Xavier” as an alternative for “Javiere,” 
and refers to the interchangeability of 4 and 
xz in Spanish and old Portuguese. But I 
would point out that, as I stated, “ Javiere” 
represents the Sanskrit name Jaya Vira 
(=Conquering Hero), and has no connexion 
in the world with the name of the Apostle of 
the Indies. Hence my “!” 

DonaLp Fercuson, 

Croydon. 


What evidence has PaALAMepes for asserting 
that “in old Spanish and Portuguese both j 
and x were used to represent the sound of 
French j”? He further adds that “the latter 
sometimes had the sound of French ch.” I 
contend that the observation only ~ my to 
the latter language, and not at all to the 
former. In the Royal Spanish Academy's 
‘ Ortografia de la Lengua Castellana’ (Madrid, 
1770), where each letter is separately and = 
treated, not a hint is given as to any suc 
pronunciation, which would be intolerable to 
the Spanish ear. Our word Sherry (Falstaff's 
Sherris) is most probably derived from Xerez, 
now spelled Jerez; if so, it is only our cor- 
ruption of the sound, and has nothing to do 
with Spanish pronunciation, old or new. 
Compare Don Quixote, and Cardinal Ximen 
where the letter j has now taken the place 
x. Lastly, I may add that St. Francis Xavier, 
when starting on his missionary journey to 
the East, went first to Goa, a Portuguese 
settlement, where his name, Spanish though 
it was, would naturally be pronounced by t 
people after the manner of their own nation. 

Joun T. Curry. 


“InN ORDER” = ORDERED S. i. 408).—“It’s 
in order, sir,” is unassailable as to diction, as 
the sentence =“ Your wants are stated in your 
order still.” By no means can “in order”= 
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“ordered”; for it is not the dinner that is 
ordered, but the waiter to bring it. The case 
seems to be eye to eye with “the law is still 
in force”; not “forced,” though the law- 
breaker is forced. On the other hand, the 
more common expression “It’s on order” is 
ungrammatical, seeing that the name of a 
thing stated in an order can hardly be external 
(on) to that order. C. E. Crarx. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Life in an Old English Town. By Mary Dormer 


arris. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Iv choosing as representative of English life in medi- 
eval and Renaissance times the city of Covent 
the editor of that “‘ Social England Series” of whic 
the present volume constitutes a part has made a 
wise— perhaps an almost inevitable — selection. 
For such a purpose Coventry was commended b 
its age (its bishopric was founded in the sevent 
century), its situation (almost in the centre of Eng- 
land), the manner of its development, and the 
character of its institutions. It cannot establish— 
whatever may be the boasting of its inhabitants— 
an antiquity equal to that of York, Colchester, or 
other English cities, and it was decidedly backward 
in such things as the introduction of printing. It 
has, however, a splendidly picturesque historical 
and mythical record, it preserves a fair number of 
edifices of antiquarian interest, and it illustrates in 
a striking manner the development of communal 
rights and the establishment of civic son It 
has, moreover, special distinctions. /hatever may 
be its historical value or significance, Godfrey of 
Wendover’s legend of Lady Godiva has taken hold of 
popular as well as poetical imagination, and won a 
certain amount of recognition at the hands even of 
history, while the presence of that fabulous monster 
Peeping Tom is as much felt in its streets as such 
things ever are. The Coventry mysteries or pageants, 
moreover, stand conspicuous among the perform- 
ances of the guilds of different cities. In few places 
can the growth and establishment of an independent 
community be more conveniently studied. From 
the earliest recorded period the Coventry men were 
free from the most oppressive feudal burdens: 
they were quit of all personal service, and were 
not compelled, in order to carry in the crops of 
their lord’s demesne, to quit their own afaire, 
nor were they bound to bake at his oven or follow 
him to distant wars. They had, however, no voice 
in the town government, and were, indeed, subject 
to three powers—the king, the Earl of Chester, and 
the Prior of Coventry. With Ranulf Blondvil, 
Earl of Chester, they made a bargain by which 
they obtained the same rights and_ privileges as 
were enjoyed by the burgesses of Lincoln. The 
charter granting them these rights is quoted by 
Miss Harris from the Corporation MSS. It is 
ames by Dugdale to Blondvil, and was confirmed 
in 1186 by Henry II. A facsimile of a portion of 
the beautiful MS. is also given. This privilege 
and others su uently accorded them, prepared 
the way for the fierce struggles with the Prior of 
Coventry, which here, as in other places where ‘a 
conflict of authority arose, were prolonged 


and sanguinary. After a struggle of twenty years 
the Indenture Tripartite, between Queen Isabella, 
the Corporation, and the Priory, set the dispute at 
rest. these and other matters Miss Harris 
writes learnedly and well, her book being one in 
which the antiquary will delight. It has some well- 
executed illustrations from photographs and old 
prints. A chapter of special excellence is that on 
** Daily Life in the Town.” We know not, indeed, 
where the daily proceedings of Englishmen, which 
established England as Merry England and laid the 
foundationsof our national greatnessand prosperity, 
can be better or more agreeably studied. 


Index to the Prerogative Wills of Ireland, 1536-1810. 
Edited a Arthur Vicars, Ulster King of 
Arms. (Dublin, Ponsonby.) 

We have here a octavo volume 
of upwards of five hundred pages, furnishing a com- 
jlete key to the Prerogative wills of Ireland, pub- 
fished not at the expense of the Treasury, as we in 
our simplicity think it ought to have been, but at 
the risk of a private person. Wills have been 
rightly called the foundation stones of ee. 
Such 1s generally the case, even in England ; but it 
is so to a far greater degree in the sister island. 
Old parish registers are there much rarer than in this 
country. During the greater part of the time that 
the penal laws were in force the Catholic priests 
dare not keep registers; and afterwards, when a 
change came over the popular feeling, many that 
had been kept were, from one cause or another, lost 
or destro el. The late Mr. FitzPatrick, in his 
‘ Life of Dr. Doyle,’ gives an entertaining instance 
of how one of them came to be lost. It was during 
the insurrection of 1798 that a body of Royalists 
acquired and carried off, among other plunder, the 
register of a certain Catholic parish. Probably it 
was written in Latin. Whether this was so or not 
it is clear that those into whose hands it fell could 
not read it, for they thought it to be a list of rebels, 
whom they at once set out in search of. Protestant 
parish registers of old date are not so uncommon 
as Catholic; but war, non-residence, and general 

neglect have played great havoc with them. 

The Prerogative series of wills in Ireland may be 

—— with those proved in the Archbishop 

of Canterbury’s court, known to our fathers as 

Doctors’ Commons. Testamentary documents from 

every county of Ireland are to be found there, for if 

the testator had effects of the value of five pounds 
outside the diocese in which he lived, it was neces- 
sary that the will should receive probate in the 
court of the Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of all 

Ireland. The documents calendared here form by 

far the most important collection of Irish wills ; 

but there are others from the various diocesan wil 
offices, which are now preserved in the Public Record 

Office in Dublin. There are, we believe, no printed 

calendars of any of these except such as relate to 

the Dublin diocese. The rest should be taken in 
hand at once; and no better model could be fol- 
lowed than that of the volume before us. The type 
is clear and not too small, and the book seems 
from first to last remarkably free from misprints. 

We have, in fact, only detected one. Under the 

date 1743 occurs “‘ Katherine, duchess dowager of 

Buckinghamshire and Normandy.” This is a mis- 

orint for Normanby. The lady was an illegitimate 
ughter of James II. by Katherine Sedley. She 
was the third wife of John Sheffield, ke of 


Buckinghamshire, and is believed to have caused 
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the monument to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey to be erected. 


The Growth and Influence of Music in Relation to 
Civilization. By H. Tipper. (Stock.) 

Mr. Trprer’s volume attracts attention rather as a 
rhapsody than as a scientific work. Within the 
space he has assigned himself Mr. Tipper cannot 
attempt to deal adequately with the music of 
China, Hindustan, Egypt, Israel, Greece, and with 
that of subsequent times and countries. He carries 
his argument no further than the death of Beet- 
hoven, and leaves the development of musical art 
in England for a subsequent volume. The appre- 
ciations of musicians, though short, are often com- 
mendable ; but more space seems requisite for the 
due development of the subject. 


Did Cabot return from his Second Voyage? By 
Henry Harrisse. (Privately printed.) 

Mr. Harrisse has added an interesting brochure 
to his many contributions concerning the Cabots. 
From the new matter brought to light he answers 
his own question with a rather dubious affirmation. 
It is probable that John Cabot was in England in 
September, 1498, but the fact cannot be established. 
New light may, perhaps, even yet be obtained. 


Tur May number of the Antiquary is a good one. 
The instalment of ‘Old Sussex Farmhouses and 
their Furniture’ is especially interesting, being 
illustrated with some 1 representations of rush- 
holders, hanging candlesticks, and warming-pans. 
*Notes of the Month’ are full of interest and 
information. 


Tue most striking article in the number of 
Mélusine for March-April is the paper reviewing a 
portion of the first vou of M. Lehugeur’s ‘ His- 
toire de Philippe le Long,’ a book which shows 
that monarch to have been honestly desirous of 
spenes the interests of his people and of intro- 
ducing reforms into the management of his realm, 
yet which in its tenth chapter testifies only too 
painfully to the superstition and barbarity which 
crippled both governed and governors in the earlier 
years of the fourteenth century. Terrible famines 
afflicted France at this period, and in addition to 
the grievous suffering caused by ignorance of agri- 
culture and of the connected social arts, the people 
were maddened by all manner of superstitious 
crazes. They attributed the scarcity of food, war, 
and every other pressing evil to supernatural causes, 
such as the devil, sorcery, or ‘“Testoille cométe,” 
which for many days was seen in the sky threaten- 
ing ill to the kingdom. Every unfortunate event 
of importance enough to strike the imagination 
became a source of the insanest surmises. Accusa- 
tions of witchcraft were general, and even bishops 
and other persons of high position fell victims 
to the popular credulity. For example, Hugues 
Géraud, Bishop of Cahors, was tried for conspiring 
against his compatriot Pope John XXII. by magic 
practices, was submitted to countless insults, con- 
demned, degraded, drawn “de palatio Pape ad 
pedes equorum per totam civitatem,” flayed alive, 
quartered, and burnt at Avignon ; after which his 
remains were enclosed in a sack, and hung on a 
gibbet as an example. It was in a condition of 
society wretched enough, morally and intellectually, 
to be capable of such savagery, that the “ mental 
epidemics” known as the expedition of the Pas- 

, the destruction of the lepers, and the 


persecution of the Jews developed, the first being 
caused by the eo | miserable condition of the 
working classes, allied with mystic exaltation and 
fanaticism, and the latter two by the idea that the 
lepers were responsible for the terrible maladies 
affecting the underfed population, and that the 
social misery of the country had been brought about 
through Jewish usury. 


Tue Intermédiaire for 20 April contains two notes 
on the folk-customs of Luxemburg, one relating to 
Candlemas and the feast of St. Blaise, the other to 
the cakes and loaves used in connexion with St. 
Hubert’s Day, All Saints’, and other holy days, 
Several replies are also given relative to the 
charivari—or, to use an English equivalent, the 
“rough music”—with which it is customary to 
stigmatize a scandalous or an unpopular marriage. 
Further additions are made to the already long list 
of ornamental iron plaques which were formerly 
much used as chimney-backs; while in a later 
number it is shown that the reason why trains run to 
the left in passing each other in France, instead of 
to the right, according to the ordinary rule of the 
road, is that the first French railways were con- 
structed by English engineers, who followed their 
own national custom of taking the left in driving, 
and constructed locomotives with a mechanism 
adapted to this habit. In playing whist, also, 
Frenchmen deal to the left, in the English manner, 
but in their own card games to the right. 


Ovr attention has been drawn to the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone communicated to ‘N. & Q.’ a signed 
—_— on No. 10, St. James’s Square. See 8" §, 
ii. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

F. L. (“Gladstone Residences”). — We believe 
Mr. Gladstone lived at No. 11, Carlton House 
Terrace, and not at No. 10. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
oe Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY, 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


FOR RALPH’S SAKE. 


Chapters XV. to XXII, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A MISSING FACULTY. |The MISTRESS of WINDYBROW FARM. 
LADY LANCELEY’S DISAPPEARANCE. sQurRE’s PORTRAIT. 


LOVEDAY. 
STORM-WORK. The TALE of a ROSEBUD. 
The MAD ARTIST. TRUTH PREVAILS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


CERTAIN CALLINGS which HELP MEN to SOME RICH ECCENTRICS THAT I HAVE 
WIVES. KNOWN 


CHINESE ETIQUETTE. | SQUARE-GARDENS. 

CURIOSITIES of the CALENDAR. |The FAMILY DOCTOR: Ptomaine Poisoning. 
EXTRAORDINARY DUELS. |The IRONY of SUCCESS. 

FASHIONS. | “The LITTLE MAN ISLAND.” 


HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 
KISSING the BOOK. 
PICOTINA WORK. 


| The TABLE : the Fragments that Remain. 
|The WARS of the PLANTS. 


POETS’ OWN EPITAPHS. |The WORLD-RENOWNED, 
PUNNING ON NAMES. | VENETIAN JOTTINGS. 
80ME BOOK-BUYERS’ WHIMS. 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St. Bride Street, F.C. 
And at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalils, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and — by the Author. With 394 Plates, Coloured by Hand. . vols, super- 
ove 
A — HISTORY of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. ‘Thoroughly “Revised and 
ht up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Kevised, ae, 
end Balarges. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand on 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M.D. 
Fifth Kdition. With the erg specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
all Col d by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo, (uniform with Mr. Morris's other Works) 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Eighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and ae by 
the Author. Super-royal 8vo. With 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand ... woe eee 
TRIPP (F. B.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, As , Structure, and Uses. With A Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest tion, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 
— GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 
by W. B. TEGETMBIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 
Seveed “Bdition, In 2 vols, With 60 — Plates, Coloured by Hand and ee on Guards. 
Super-royal 8vo.__... ove 
Fifty Years’ Bupertence Cressing ona Cultivation, with | 4 List the most 
t Varieties, and a History of the of &c. By E. J. LOWE. 
wih 62 Illustrations 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By BE. LOWE, RS., and w. "HOWARD, H. 8. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in area in this Country. Third Edition. With 
60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. . ove 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED| PLANTS. ‘By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, PRES. With 34 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. ... 
OUR FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By LOWE, RS. With 79 Coloured Plates and 
Wood Engravings. 2 vols, royal 8vo._... 
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